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EDITORIAL 


THERE are, believe it or not, more public libraries in New York than there are poolrooms. 

To point this statement a little, it must be said that the libraries only just have the edge. It 

has always been implied, particularly by evangelical politicians and librarians alike, that 

libraries were or would be an improvement on gin-shops, poolrooms or public houses. “Build 

a library”’ they proclaim, ‘‘and the indolent workers will leave the dens of iniquity’. There is, : 
of course, not a jot of evidence that public libraries have had any effect on the sobriety or : 
inebriety of the British, the Americans or the Swedes (three communities which have most 
felt the extended activities of librarianship). The licensing laws of this country and the (?) 
pro bona publica magistrates have effectively reduced public intake if not private surfeit. Our 
public houses are not reeling from the blows of dynamic librarianship, but from those of tele- ; 
vision. 

What has this to do with libraries ? Every library has its quota of tramps, layabouts and 
those unwilling to work or unemployable (as distinct from the unfortunate numbers of men and 
women who are unable to find suitable jobs), who foregather in news-rooms and reading- 
rooms, or in default of these, in reference and lending departments. They are adepts at sleeping 
with their eyes open while turning over pages at regular intervals, and past masters in the art 
of not attracting attention. Librarians are not often willing to take legal proceedings against 
these characters. There is always the risk that a person of unkempt appearance may take action a 
if ejected from a library on that account. The general attitude appears to be that provided ‘ 
a definite and clearly observable nuisance is not being committed, then no action is possible. : 

It is undesirable that libraries should be used as resting places for two reasons. Firstly | 
it is not the job of a librarian to provide shelter for the homeless or fire-less, and the continuance 
of such a practice only takes the problem from the public eye to the detriment of the official 
attention which the matter merits. These men and women are made to leave their night’s ; 
lodgings in rowten houses, hostels and the like very early each morning ; from then onward : 
until they are permitted to return in the evening, they have nowhere to go. In fine weather 
they populate park benches, but in winter or inclement summers they make their way, often 
over long distances, to a public library. With them come the old age pensioners and those 
who live by themselves, seeking any company. 

Secondly their presence tends to drive away or otherwise put off readers who would make : 
serious use of the newspaper and periodical service. Women on their own are disinclined to ; 
enter even public buildings full of these types of wanderers, yet many libraries spend quite 
large sums on periodicals of particular appeal to women. The overall expenditure on technical 
periodicals by public libraries is high (albeit not high enough), but the rooms in which these 
periodicals are housed are mostly so unattractive that none but the most determined enquirer 
will use them. If business and industry are to make full use of public library services, they will 
do so most particularly in the field of periodical provision, and every effort should be made 
to make reading rooms as efficient and attractive as possible. 

It is strange that in view of the importance of periodical literature in all activities some 
libraries have attempted to solve the problem by closing their reading rooms, thereby making 
the consultation of matter more difficult, and driving the undesirables to cramp even more 
libraries further afield. The proper solution seems to be for local authorities to provide for 
these citizens, either by grants to enable charitable organisations to maintain their hostels 
open all day and to assist lonely old people, or else to sponsor some form of club where they 
can pass the day in a warm and convivial atmosphere. Such establishments could be provided 


with a limited supply of books and magazines at no great expense; serious readers and the general 
5 public would then be able to use their libraries for the purposes for which they are intended. 
Until some such provision is made for these unfortunates, who can no longer claim a useful 


place for themselves in modern society, our libraries will continue to be infested with them. 
Public libraries have a social function, but not a welfare one, and as long as libraries cover 


up the problem the proper organisations will avoid taking on the responsibility. 
ie 
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Mr. Palmer, the Education Officer of the Library Association, is reported in The Sunday 
Times of November 15th as saying that about 1,000 young people enter librarianship annually, 
of whom only approximately 350 become chartered librarians. The context of his remark 
was that part-time study does not really achieve results, which is another way of saying that 
someone doing two jobs at once is unlikely to succeed in either or both. Practising librarians 
may consider themselves fortunate that a fairly large proportion of the starters are not finishers ; 
there are sufficient mediocrities already. It is true that a great many recruits, especially the 
young women, commence part-time study which they don’t continue either long enough or 
earnestly enough to become chartered librarians. It is also true that more students pass exami- 
nations after attending a full-time library school than pro rata those who do not. However, it 
is undeniable that it is difficult to maintain the incentive to occupy oneself with serious study 
after two or three days late duty. If a student works hard, whether part- or full-time, he will 
be able to obtain a post on APT I, which is not much higher than General Division, and, in 
London, can be less! Having then worked hard for three years, at a salary which he might 
almost have achieved without the extra effort, the student has prospects. He may aspire to 
one of those APT II posts which are advertised so frequently in the columns of The Times Literary 
Supplement. Then, ambition unbounded, he will seek, and presumably find, one of those exalted 
positions in a library which boasts a staff of more than six assistants, and the just reward of 
his efforts will be on APT III scale. 


We do not wonder that less than half of the entrants into the profession achieve eventually 
a professional status. We can only assure them that we hope for a speedy disentanglement 
of the notts of the library salary structure in the hands of him who tighed them. 


It is with regret that the publishers announce their intention to increase the subscription 
rate to THe Lisrary Wor pb from the commencement of Volume 62 in July 1960. 


For the last forty years the annual subscription has remained constant at 13s. 6d., post free, 
while production costs have mounted to the point where they are today just under six times as 
high as in 1918. 


When the present management took over control of Grafton and Co. it was felt that before 
attempts were made to bring the selling price of THe Lisrary WorLp into line with present 
day conditions, subscribers should be given satisfactory evidence of the intention to improve 
the quality of the journal and its status in the library profession. For the past eighteen months, 
therefore, a substantial loss has been sustainéd on every issue, and in return we believe that 
definite steps have been made towards regaining for THe Liprary Wor -p the position it 
formerly enjoyed. 


It has been decided to increase the subscription rate to 24s. per annum, and to publish 
twelve issues per annual volume instead of eleven as always in the past, making the price of 
each separate issue 2s. Even at this new price, the margin of profit to be made by the publishers 
will be negligible, but we feel that it is up to us to increase it by our own efforts to widen the 
circulation and the amount of advertising space sold. We are confident that THe Limrary 
Wor tp will continue to enjoy from the library world the same support and encouragement 
which has sustained it up to now. 


Subscriptions for the year commencing January 1960 will be charged at the same price of 
13s. 6d. All subscriptions commencing with the new volume No. 62 and subsequent will be 
charged at the new rate of 24s. per annum, post free. 
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The Growth of the Technical Side of 


Public and College Libraries 


By KATHLEEN J. Ecciesron, M.A., A.L.A., 
Senior Assistant, Nottingham and District Technical College Library 


Tue technical side of librarianship is strongly linked with industrial development, although 
the two have not run the ideally parallel courses, as library expansion has lagged behind the 
growth of industrial development. Broadly speaking, there have been two upsurges in the 
growth of technical librarianship, that following the 1914-1918 war, in the public and special 
library fields, and a much greater development following the 1939-1945 war. In both cases, 
industry and scholars suddenly became aware of what librarians had been discussing for the 
past few years, and were prepared to accept, welcome and in some cases, demand, a technical 
library service. 

As early as 1903, the Library Association passed a resolution approving the creation of 
technical libraries, but it was not until the First World War that anything concrete was done. 
In 1916, the Library Association formed a special committee to report on the means of strengthen- 
ing the technical departments of public libraries, and reporting on the general production of 
trade catalogues and patents collections. Recommendations were also made on the better 
provision of technical literature and special staff to exploit facilities. The Committee of the 
Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and the Faraday Society also passed 
resolutions concerning technical libraries ; showing that the move towards improvement was 
not confined to the librarian section of the community alone. 


The same year as the war ended, Leeds opened the first joint commercial and technical 
library, and then this example was followed by several other places, e.g., Coventry did the 
same, later that year. In 1920, Sheffield opened the joint technical and commercial library, 
and Manchester followed suit in 1922, Birmingham in 1924, Edinburgh in 1932 and Leicester 
in 1936. In other words, some of the larger industrial towns were feeling that there was a real 
need for the establishment of one place to collect and disseminate technical literature. Alongside 
this movement, some of the industrial firms were beginning to establish their own private 
libraries : the public libraries were to supplement this movement where necessary and also 
to provide for the many industrial concerns who were not interested in providing themselves 
with technical literature. 


As demands on the technical libraries grew, it was realised that the libraries alone were 
not sufficient for the purpose and that the funds of one library would not allow the buying of 
the amount of books which were needed to be bought and kept up to-date, to give to industry 
the service that was needed. Sheffield library was the pioneer in the development which followed. 


In 1932, Sheffield formed an organisation for the interchange of technical information, 
to be better known in library circles as SINTO. The public libraries books and periodicals 
were to be supplemented by the books and periodicals in the University Science library and 
industrial research establishments, so that there was a reasonable supply on which to depend. 
Membership was open to any local firm or research establishment with a minimum library 
collection of 50 books. The scheme has expanded throughout the years, offering technical 
information, photographic and translation services. While other libraries were content with 
belonging to the National Central Library for specialised requests, or borrowing from one 
another, and claiming that a service was being offered to industry, Sheffield has begun the 
active movement of providing a definite service in the technical field; where the needs of individual 
technical problems would be considered. No longer was the library content to sit and wait 
for queries to come in : the policy of publicity of the library as a source of technical information 


had begun. 

The industrial depression of the 1930's and the Second World War can be blamed for the 
fact that Sheffield’s ideas were not put into practice by other libraries, and it was not until 
after the war that technical services could justifiably be called services to industry. 
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In 1951, London and the Home Counties led the way by forming their scheme for the 
dissemination of technical information, known as CICRIS. The ten public libraries, and the 
eight technical colleges in the area set out to make all technical and commercial information 
freely available to industrial firms. A subject union list of members’ holdings was formed and 
all the libraries had their own specialised subject collections in which they were expected to 
buy all published new material automatically. Industrial firms were invited to apply for 
information by letter, phone or in person and books could be borrowed. 


In 1953 the Liverpool and District Scientific, Industrial and Research Library Advisory 
Scheme was extablished. The LADSIRLAC plan included open access to 30,000 technical 
books, most of which were recently published ; a postal loan service to industry on payment 
of £1 annual subscription, which enabled a firm to borrow one book or periodical at a time ; 
the production of a monthly Documents Bulletin listing all new technical books and reports 
received in the library and abstracts of periodical articles. An information index and enquiries 
service manned by qualified staff was set up. 


From this development, ic can be seen that technical schemes of information were being 
confined to large industrial cities which already had the basis of a reasonable reference library 
service anyway. It was rapidly being realised however, that there was a growing need for a 
similar service in the County administrative areas. Middlesex County Libraries had joined the 
London scheme, but the area covered by the library service is mainly Greater London in 
outlook ; and it was thus Hertfordshire County Libraries who were the first to set up a com- 
prehensive technical information service. The administration of the scheme was difficult 
because of the southern Greater London parts and its comparatively rural areas elsewhere. 
In order to maintain the service as economically as possible, it was decided to base the service 
on the existing technical college libraries of Watford, Letchworth and Hatfield and at the same 
time improving them, to enable them to carry the additional burden of loans to branch libraries 
and industrial firms in the area, and to cope with the answering of technical questions. The 
scheme as a whole was to include the libraries of the Technical Colleges, the Colleges of Further 
Education, the County branch libraries and about 20 industrial and governmental libraries 
in the area. These were to inform the County Headquarters at Hertford of their recent additions 
and the staff were to maintain a union catalogue of the area. Firms using the information service 
were invited to make a token contribution which would also enable them to borrow books and 
periodicals. 


The current fashion and tone for the expansion of technical and information service from 
the public libraries has been set, and it is liable to increase, as authorities become slowly educated 
to the idea and other schemes come into being. The Lancashire County technical scheme is 
worthy of note. In 1952 the six libraries of Altrincham, Eccles, Radcliffe, Sale, Stretford and 
Swinton and Pendlebury in South-East Lancashire had agreed to co-operate in the purchase 
and interlending of technical library books, based on rough subject specialisation in area 
industrial demands. Although the scheme was largely superseded by the 1954 North-Western 
Region’s subject specialisation scheme, the need for a proper service was stressed. Now, the 
Lancashire County technical policy is to put the person or library making a technical or 
bibliographical query in touch with the information, rather than supply it directly. Thus, 
quantities of files of periodicals are not bought and stored, but current indexes, abstracts and 
bibliographies are purchased, so that technical information may be checked, and steps are 
then taken to borrow the required literature. It takes longer to produce information and 
literature, but does save expense and is a step in the right direction. 


It has been argued that there is no need to extend technical library services from the public 
library to industry, since the latter is not only wealthy enough to provide for its own needs, 
but is also derated. This argument may be countered by insisting on a firm making payment 
for service, though it would be difficult to equate this directly with the cost of the maintenance 
of a technical service. Furthermore, it is often more economic for several libraries in one area, 
to combine to form a library service, particularly for the supply of borderline interest specialised 
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books, than for several to struggle independently. The Roberts Report minimum size standards 
may be applied to the service offered to or by industry, as well as to public libraries. 


The proposed National Lending Library of Science and Technology must also be con- 
sidered. Under the scheme more periodicals and literature from foreign countries will be 
available for use. Linguists and subject specialists should be able to cope more adequately 
with subject requests, and this, combined with better regional subject coverage in the future, 
should improve future technical facilities. 


The provision of college technical libraries moved slowly. In 1938, a survey of libraries 
made by the Association of Technical Institutions, the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions and the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, compiled from returns 
from 141 institutions, showed that only 13 had more than 5,000 volumes, while 40 possessed 
fewer than 500. Thus students were often not even aware of the need for libraries; and the 
periodicals and book collections which did exist were scattered throughout the building and 
not exploited. In post-war years, in the time of technical educational advancement, it became 
one of the features of colleges, seeking to be recognised as advanced by the Ministry of Education, 
that libraries should be provided and certain standards reached in this provision. The Ministry 
of Education’s circular 322, issued in April, 1957, pointed out that many technical colleges 
were still without libraries, while others had libraries in name only, as they had inadequate 
staff. Recommendations were made, regarding the function, accommodation, book-fund, 
staff, equipment and status of college libraries. The Regional Advisory Council for Technical 
Education in London and the Home Counties sent out questionnaires in 1954 and 1958 and 
found in 1954, that there were 30 out of 114 replies who had no library ; while in 1958 there 
were 18 out of 105 replies with no library. Staffing has also improved. In 1958, 53 colleges 
had full-time, professionally qualified librarians, compared with 23 in 1954. Where advanced 
work is being done in the college, a book-fund of between £3,000 and £4,000 is recommended, 
40%, of this being allotted to periodical buying. 

There is still room for much expansion in the technical college field. One man libraries 
are still too common, while professional staff are forced to spend time on routine work, but 
establishments are being increased as library work grows. 


It has never been the college library policy to provide each student with a set of textbooks, 
free, which he can have on loan for his course ; but rather to encourage him to buy these and 
to use the library for further references, and for those texts which are too expensive to be bought. 
Also the library will supply the basic reference and standard works in those fields which merely 
fringe on his own subjects, e.g., mathematics books for the chemists, who need them for occasional 
reference. Provision is made for staff doing research by the supply of specialist periodicals 
and the often considerable borrowing of specialised material from other libraries. Bibliographies, 
indexes, abstracts and collections of trade catalogues are maintained for staff, student and 
library use. 

It is becoming increasingly common for the library staff to give tuition to the students on 
the use and facilities of the library. The classification, cataloguing and arrangement of the 
books can be fully explained and material of subject student interest such as indexes and 
abstracts which are liable to be overlooked, can be pointed out to him, and the student encouraged 
to look on the library as a place to go to for information, rather than a building set aside for 
the more learned members of the staff. Once students have gained the habit of regular perusal 
of periodicals, it is probable that this habit will persist in later working life, thus ensuing that 
a new generation of workers will arise who will expect an efficient technical service to be placed 
at their disposal, and question its non-appearance if such a service is not forthcoming. 

Although there is no special section of the L.A. devoted to the interests of college technical 
librarians, the sub-section of the Reference and Special Libraries has evolved, and various 
associations of technical librarians meet to consider common problems such as the co-operative 
storage of periodicals, union lists of periodicals, the availability of Russian translations and the 
co-operative purchase of certain expensive books which will later be available for loan amongst 
each library. 
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The technical college libraries, as well as the special libraries, tend to by-pass the usual 
channels of the Regional library system, although often still remaining active members. This 
is because of the greater need for speed in inter-library loans, it proves quicker to phone a 
nearby library and ask to borrow a certain periodical directly, than to apply to the bureau. 
The maximum speed and efficiency must be achieved in inter-library loans, if prestige is to 
be gained for the library in the eyes of the staff. 

As earlier pointed out, the expansion of the technical college has been linked with circulars 
322 and 323. This has in some circumstances combined the growth of public and technical 
college libraries. Some schemes, such as Nottinghamshire County have more or less copied the 
Hertfordshire scheme by including the college service in with the county scheme, and so enabling 
the resources of the county to be at the disposal of each library in the area, however small. 
Furthermore, there are also the advantages gained from centralised book purchase and ordering, 
and the fact that borderline expensive technical books can be bought as a matter of course— 
since they can be loaned from one college to another, and hence usage will justify their expense. 
Derbyshire County Libraries have a technical scheme based on a reserve stock at Matlock, of 
up to date technical material, and which is loaned to branches for display work. Pleasing 
results have been gained from the loan of special displays of post-graduate level, to branches. 
Although from the 1957 start, the technical colleges in Northampton have been independent, 
there is a County Technical librarian who is responsible for liaison work and the College library 
service, and who also organises the service which is offered to industry. 

Thus, public and technical college libraries are beginning to offer to the public as a whole, 
that disseminating side of the information, which at one time seemed to be produced solely 
by the special librarians. Northants. County Libraries, for instance, produce a fully annotated 
book list which is distributed to persons and firms interested ; while Nottingham City produces 
a technical library bulletin of periodical article titles. Suggestions for future policy are found in 
the ideas which have already been put into practice, and it only remains for more authorities 
to adopt these ideas, and form technical library services which are available to the whole of 
the country and not merely confined to the boundaries of certain of our more progressive 
library and educational authorities. 


Where Are We Going? 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


Ranpom reflections are all that I am trying to express here and they arise from a line in the 
Willesden Annual Report from a year ago (1957-58), and no doubt are the words of my excellent 
friend, Mr. J. T. Gillett, so well-known for his initiative and the courageous manner in which 
he expresses what he thinks. He is referring to the recent increases in the charge for reserving 
books. His Committee, he says, prefers to continue this valuable service to readers at the low 
reservation fee of 2d. per volume and without imposing any restrictions on the reservation of 
fiction books, whilst taking other less drastic measures to prevent its abuse by a small minority 
of readers who use it to secure for themselves the equivalent of an ‘on demand”’ service of new 
books, which it is no part of our function to provide. It is the final words, here italicised, that made 
me think that something more could be said on the expression. The conclusion is sensible enough 
and will be approved, as their own practice, by most public librarians although possibly today 
2d. may seem a small, perhaps too small, a charge. My concern is with “our function”’. 
What indeed today are the functions we perform and by what authority and on whose common 
agreement do we perform them? Much water has flowed past Westminster Bridge since the 
L.A. or some other eminent body declared that it was “to provide the best books for the greatest 
number at the least cost’. That was a good slogan until it is examined semantically : what 
are “best’’, ““greatest number’’ and “‘cost”’ ? 

My concern here is necessarily with the rate-supported library. The “‘free’’ library, to 
give its old, inadequate name. The old definition points to what it was hoped to do and no 
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doubt in large measure that hope has been realized. It was, however, not a definition. Of 
these we have had many examples. Here are some which in my youth used to exasperate or 
amuse me according to mood. ‘‘A place where they make you pay fines’’, of a lending library, 
‘a book, bottle and jug department’’—one supposes the reference libraries were the saloon bar; 
“a place where the illiterate is served to the illiterate by the illiterate’’. ‘‘Public libraries are 
always an abomination”’ wrote Augustine Birrell, but this is more explicable as the delightful 
scribe of Obiter Dicta was merely pushing the thesis that to get any real, permanent virtue from 
a book you must be its owner. It may be under this influence that the late Henry R. Tedder 
confided to his friend that “he hated public libraries’—as Dr. Savage quotes. (A curious 
paradox this, as he was, in the first decade of the century, chairman of a Committee of the 
L.A. for the promulgation of the public library everywhere, and signatory, if I remember 
aright, of a propaganda pamphlet to that purpose. ‘Dirt and dogears’’ was another choice 
attribution, from the pen of Clemence Dane, I believe—it was a long time ago. It would be 
an amusing, if not tonic, occupation for anyone interested, to collect these and others, they are 
legion. Such a searcher could also parallel them with H. A. L. Fisher’s “a town without a 
library is a city without light” ; and so many others, ending with a few on librarians of which 
H. M. Tomlinson’s in his introduction to H. A. Sharp’s Approach to Librarianship is not the 
least gratifying. The public library has had to travel far to reach its present acceptance, and, 
even now, we get in the 7.L.S. (on November 2oth, 1959, p. 684) the qualified acceptance of 
“Local libraries are excellent, but not exhaustive”’, to which we may answer : there is no such 
thing as an exhaustive library ; the largest in the world possesses only a fraction of the books 
that exist and have existed. 


If we were to attempt a new definition it might be on some such lines as “A public library 
is a more or less representative collection of books provided from rate or tax funds, local or 
national, for the free use of the general public without distinction’. When we add to this, 
we get into arguments of various sorts—government, local liberty, council or committee rule, 
stock distinctions, rules and regulations and their compass and, of course, limitations ; penalties 
from exclusion for this or that reason ; byelaws on which regulations, to make them grounds 
when thought necessary of litigation, and so on. The world in which libraries operate has 
changed, is continually changing, so much since public libraries began to be in the ordinary 
town and elsewhere that in my view the whole situation deserves strict scrutiny on every level ; 
from this might arise codes of various kinds to safeguard the library, its stock and activities, 
to exploit its possibilities fully for its users. This necessarily involves its workers—ourselves, 
what is required of us in relation to readers, to our governors, and as librarians the ethics of 
our profession—the courtesies and services we owe to one another. Clearly in a paper such as 
this only a few, possibly minor, points can be suggested. Reader : can you help with the rest? 
Have you experimented, can you suggest what experiments can be made, what needs, in your 
experience, remain to be filled, or problems to be solved? There is a Library Research Committee 
at Chaucer House to which the suggestions drawn from your own experience may be a con- 
tribution. 


This limitation on my part, brings me back to Mr. Gillett’s words. I agree with him in 
his conclusion ; I am only concerned as to what authority his “not our function’’ is based 
upon. We reply, of course, that an ‘“‘on demand” service cannot be given because we haven't 
the money for the current books needed to give it. My knowledge of the efficiency of the greater 
commercial circulation libraries with reasonably high subscription rates, is not enough to tell 
me if they can give it. Cost is the only bar, and some, for high “‘guaranteed subscriptions’’, 
profess that they do give it. With the prices of books today, reasonable as we are told they are, 
the subscription must be too high to be matched by the highest the library rate can reasonably 
bear. 


More and more libraries are reserving fiction, although I learn that Hove has withdrawn 
this privilege altogether ; only at present, possibly ; but those who do in general, have raised 
their charge for it. This is a minor matter, but some uniformity—not too inelastic—throughout 
the country would be a useful thing. The proceeds must be small in terms of revenue, but 
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some charge in order to prevent the abuse of the system is certainly desirable. As to the 
undesirability of reserving inferior fiction, that must surely depend upon the desirability or 
otherwise of its provision. 

That provision can be made or withheld at the will of the community. It might be deplor- 
able, as an intellectual fact, if every public librarian fought to exclude all fiction ; that impossible 
struggle, if successful, would exclude the greatest voices, Shakespeare, Milton, and a dozen 
others excepted, of the British people. Moreover, this notion is absurd. Equally it would be 
deplorable to supply fiction bearing in mind a rural reader, by no means an agricultural labourer, 
whose want was four Westerns weekly, and was fortunate, as he thought, in having a librarian 
who believed it was his job “‘just to do that’’. One shudders at the probable condition of a fiction 
stock built up on that principle. But there is a wide range of readable fiction, some of it 
technically very proficient—and never more so than at present—between the Western and Tom 
Jones. The library is not a literary organism, I am occasionally told. Possibly, legally, that is 
so. Did not the Lands Tribunal in London decree that the London Library is not an institution 
devoted exclusively to Science, Art and Literature ? What a remarkable thing the legal mind 
is ! So far as I can read English, the library is nothing else, is that and that only. If the library 
is not a literary institution, fiction must be excluded. Is there any dilemma here ? 


The essential point is that if the community as a whole, through its elected representatives, 
determines that part of the service of the library is to provide literary recreation, or, to put 
it flatly, light reading for all occasions, it is making the public library, in addition to its serious 
purpose, not rigidly defined as I have indicated, its agent for supplying such reading for every- 
one who wants it “out of the rates.’’ There is no harm whatever in this, if the governing body 
does not force on the librarian, by withholding the necessary funds, the need to exclude serious 
books. Fiction on its higher levels is indeed serious and in our various ages and stages of mind 
the simplest story is educative, but inferior fiction should not replace but supplement. As most 
libraries have too little money for books, we have not quite solved the problem perfectly ; some 
libraries make very commendable compromises. 

The second point that came to mind, again by a mention in Mr. Gillett’s report, was the 
length of the book-borrowing period. For a century we have allowed the reader on the average 
fourteen days in which to read a book. Some of us, in the case of very popular works, restricted 
the time to seven. Willesden now allows twenty-one. It is, I say again, a different world we live 
in from that in which these times were adopted ; they are, in some cases, adequate, even now. 
I can think of no full-scale work, even a novel, that I could read, not to say “‘mark and inwardly 
digest’ in fourteen days unless I devoted my whole time to it, which is impossible for me and 
must be more so to those who have official working hours. If you doubt it, try getting through 
Bleak House, War and Peace, Don Quixote or Manzoni’s Betrothed, or, to be a trifle more modern, 
Gone with the Wind, or Colin Wilson’s new book which is to come in February next. I do not 
suggest what the time should be ; I merely suggest that this is a feature of lending library work 
about which national agreement might be worth while. I am of course aware that many 
libraries allow for extended loans for studertts, for holiday folk, and indeed, without enquiry, 
to any reader who makes special request for them. Croydon used to allow six-week loans in 
my own time ; these have now been increased to eight, after which a shilling fine is imposed. 
There was argument enough for short loan periods when libraries were chained to the penny 
rate, but that ceased twenty years ago, and, in spite of my assertion—the common one that 
few or no libraries have money for all the books they want or can use—books are far more 
plentiful than they were, and new copies in most cases can be got to meet borrowing pressure. 

Fines must also be a subject for review. Once they were quite a substantial source of 
revenue ; now they do not always exceed 5°, of the total revenue. It is not a sum to be despised 
and its imposition may be effective against the careless reader, but it is not a revenue raising 
jnstrument that has much merit otherwise. 

There is so much more that can be examined in our working. I realize, too, that these 
thoughts, and some of our doings, have a musty odour of our starved Victorian days. Besides, 
everything a librarian does he would do well to examine at intervals to see if it “‘fits in’’ still. 
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Public Libraries in Vienna 
By Sy_viA WHITEHEAD 


Tue Municipal Library system of Vienna consists of a Central Library, forty-seven branch 
libraries and one mobile library. Before one can obtain a clear picture of the library system 
as it is today it is necessary to understand a little of its history. 

The first libraries in Vienna were organised in the early nineteen twenties by the adult 
education committee and were known as Arbeiter Biichereien (Workers’ Libraries). These were 
part-time organisations run by voluntary helpers in their spare time, none of whom had any 
library qualifications. From the first the purchase of all books was influenced by party politics. 
Each party as it came into power propogated its own literature through the Arbeiter Biichereien, 
hoping, by this means, to reach and stir the people. 

This purging by each party as it came into power of all literature other than its own reached 
its height in 1938 with the coming of Hitler and the Vaterldndische front. Under their ‘‘Entartete 
Kunst”’ system, the Nazis, by banning all works by Jews and many other contemporary writers 
of all nationalities succeeded in keeping practically all contemporary literature away from the 
public. Only classical authors (long dead and therefore considered harmless) and their own 
party literature were allowed to remain. 

At the end of the war in 1945 libraries were only one of the many items on the long list 
which Vienna had to restore anew. There were many more pressing cases than public libraries 
and they were left to struggle along as best they could. 

Most of the old pre-war staff came back to re-open their libraries often under dreadful 
circumstances. The buildings were usually either completely bombed out or very broken down. 
Makeshift replacements were not much better, often small, dark and underheated with torn 
and dirty books. Despite all the horrors of 1945 people were eager to read. Especially were 
they greedy for knowledge of the outside world which had been denied to them for so long. 
Of course the first thing to be done was to destroy all Nazi literature. Clearing the path and 
preparing the way for the present system was a long, slow and difficult job. 

Recently on opening one of the new branch library buildings in the city a prominent 
citizen said in a speech :-— 

‘“*Even as soon as the first few weeks after the war these librarians started to give back to 
the people of our town their spiritual independence and to make them acquainted with culture 
and literature again. Although they knew that what they had taken over was nothing but 
a sad heritage’. 

In the latter war years the Arbeiter Biichereien were taken over by the state and are now 
known as the Stadtischen Biichereien. They are financed and administered in this way through 
the Hauptbiicherei (Central Library). A year’s income is approximately 11 million schillings, 
of which 3 million cover maintenance costs, 2 million books and 6 million salaries. 

The aim of public libraries in Vienna is mainly to provide leisure reading. Stocks consist 
mostly of fiction and light non-fiction books. Although the Hauptbiicherei has a stock of books 
on which branches may draw, the general provision of specialized materials is deliberately 
not made. This is understandable when the excellent facilities provided by the libraries of 
trade unions, professional bodies, learned societies and the university are considered. The 
Hauptbiicherei will always make arrangements for readers to consult books in this way. 

Book selection for all branches is performed centrally by a panel of eight senior staff. 
They are known as the Lektorat and meet monthly at the Hauptbiicherei. The most important 
periodicals containing reviews are : Die Zeit im Buch, Neue Volksbildung (Austrian publications) 
and three German publications, Der Bibliothekar, Jugend Literatur and Bucherei und Bildung. 
Books are usually first obtained on approval. 

I think the first thing which strikes the British librarian is that in all except four branches 
a closed access system of lending books is in operation. Even more surprising is that new libraries 
are being opened as closedeaccess branches. The main reason for this is the overwhelming 
space problem. Very rarely does one come across a library especially erected for that purpose. 
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More often than not they are converted shops under the new blocks of council flats. This type 
of branch has the great disadvantage of losing a whole wall of space which is taken up by the 
shop window. Even in those branches where one might think open access could be arranged, 
it is felt that people are more likely to be attracted by a spacious, open atmosphere and have 
their books brought for them from behind a counter than a slightly more cramped open access 
scheme. 

Consequently most branches are very open, light and airy. They are pleasantly and 
artistically decorated with light oak woodwork, chairs, tables and reading lamps of a con- 
temporary design and many green plants. A system for loaning good reproductions of modern 
paintings operates from the Ministry of Education. Not one pre-war library remains, all have 
been newly rebuilt or recreated since the war. 


Closed access does not seem to worry readers and even in branches now converted librarians 
find that they tend to continue to ask for books rather than consult the shelves themselves. 
Perhaps this is because the Viennese enjoy and are used to being looked after. There are no 
self-service shops and restaurants in Vienna such as one finds in London, and it is doubtless 
the leisurely pace of their lives that causes them to wait so patiently while the librarian sorts 
through piles of book cards and tries to find a book to their taste. 

All libraries have a junior section ; in some it is large enough to merit a separate department, 
in others only a few shelves. During the winter months the junior librarians organise extension 
activities, mostly story hours and film shows. Incidentally, the open access system has proved 
much more successful with the children than the adult readers. In the newest branch they 
even discharge their own books. 


The latest addition to the Viennese library system is the Biicherbus (mobile library). It 
was created in 1958 and has been so successful that plans are being made for two more. It 
carries a stock of 3,000 volumes, and as well as a chauffeur has two trained librarians in atten- 
dance. It serves the outlying districts of the city on the left bank of the Danube. With a circuit 
of ten halts it comes back to the same place once a fortnight. 


The method of enrolment is common to all branches and, accustomed as they are to filling 
in forms and producing papers in their daily lives, the Viennese find it comparatively simple. 
All that is required is the completion of a simple form and the down payment of 1 sch. Each 
reader is issued with a small book, the Leseheft, on which is his number and grade (readers 
are divided into grades for the purpose of statistics, e.g., academic, manual workers, etc.), and 
in this is entered the title of each book read. This is very helpful to librarians in closed access 
libraries who can see by a quick glance which books readers have already borrowed. A charge 
of 70 groschens is made for each loan with lower charges for children, old age pensioners and 
those in financial difficulties. The authorities are hoping to abolish these charges in the near 
future. 

Books are classified according to a modified version of the Leipzig Hoffman system. They 
are arranged with complete disregard for sybject by size. A gauge fits a book into one of four 
size groups, each marked with a symbol—a star, triangle, parallel lines or a cross—and each 
book is arranged on the shelves within its group by a running number. All cataloguing is 
performed at the central library. A full-time bindery with a staff of two operates at the central 
library ; all books are covered in transparent plastic jackets before being dispatched to branches. 


There are approximately 200 librarians on the staff. There are virtually no recruitment 
regulations, although the matura examination (equivalent to our G.C.E.) is considered desirable. 
In this way staff may be taken on for their knowledge of books even if they have no paper 
qualifications ; several members of staff who have gained prizes for their writings have been 
admitted in this way. 

A one year training course is provided in working hours for all new recruits. Lectures 
are given at the Hauptbiicherei for a few hours every week by senior members of staff. The 
examination, which is in two separate parts, is an internal one. The parts are (a) The practical 
and technical aspects of librarianship, (6) A paper on literature or a writer. 
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The second part of the examination and a knowledge of literature generally is considered 
of great importance to staff. A list of books is issued to all new staff which they are expected 
to read or to have already read, and they are also expected to read as many newly purchased 
books as possible. A thorough knowledge of their book stock is absolutely necessary for all 
members of staff in closed access branches. Another staff obligation is the writing of reviews 
for the bi-monthly periodical Biicherbriefe. Newly purchased books are distributed among 
staff to be reviewed for this in their spare time. 

Salaries are generally very low, ranging from 1,000-3,000 sch. (£15-£45) monthly. Even 
when the generous family allowances and low cost of living are taken into account they still 
compare unfavourably with other professions. 

Hours are long, staff are often on the premises for approximately ten hours five days a 
week and five hours every other Saturday. They have no rota system. Most branches are open 
to the public from 2-7 p.m. three times a week, with the addition of two mornings from 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon. At the moment the public are not admitted on Saturdays. 

There are three main publications issued by the Hauptbiicherei. The Biicherbriefe I have 
already mentioned ; as well as containing a large section of staff book reviews this publishes 
articles by present and ex-members of the staff and literary personalities. It is issued bi-monthly 
and sold in the branches at 2 sch. a copy, which, with advertisement revenue, pays for the 
publication. Two catalogues are also printed in book form. A fiction catalogue for adults 
and “Dein Buch’’, a charmingly illustrated publication of all junior books for children. 

I have endeavoured in this short article to give a picture of public libraries in Vienna 
today. They are a very young library system which is expanding all the time, and next year 
they hope to open a hospital library and two new mobile libraries. In the short space of time 
since the end of the war they have come a long way towards providing a service of which staff 
and readers alike may be justly proud. 


REWARDS and CLASSICS 


THE FOULSHAM HENTY LIBRARY 


Twenty-seven titles published again at 6/- net, including Under Wellington’s Command, With Clive 
in India and Bonnie Prince Charlie, with five full colour plates and richly coloured gloss jackets. 
Size: Crown 8v0 


BOY AND GIRL FICTION LIBRARY 
We offer thirty-five titles at 5/- net, such as Treasure Island, The Black Arrow, Black Beauty, The Water 
Babies, etc. Each title contains five three-colour illustrations and a three-colour jacket. 
Size : Crown 8vo 


BONNIE BOOKS 
at 2/- net we offer fifty-eight titles for small children, such as A is for Apple, My Book of Prayers, The 
Story of Jesus, etc. All beautifully finished in full colour with gloss covers. 
Size: 8 in. by 6 in. 


HOBBY BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This series contains ten titles at 12/6, such as Hundreds of Things a Girl Can Make, and 100 Harmless 
Scientific Experiments for Boys. Each title is well illustrated and provides instructive amusement. 
Size: g in. by 6 in. 


W. FOULSHAM & CO. Ltd., 2-5 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
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The Library of the Ministry of Education 


Tue Library of the Ministry of Education, which is now housed in the new wing of the main 
office of the Ministry in Curzon Street has known many homes. The Library had its origins in 
an international educational exhibition sponsored by the Society of Arts in 1854. This 
exhibition was held in St. Martin’s Hall (now demolished) Long Acre and many of the books 
which were given and shown on this occasion are still available in the present Library. 


Tue EpucATIONAL MusEuM 


The books were first held by the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and in 1857 when the Museum at South Kensington was formed they were put 
in one of the “temporary iron buildings’. For the next ten years they were displayed along with 
school furniture, scientific apparatus, drawing models and other educational material in what 
was known as the Educational Museum. In the course of these years a reading room was opened 
and reference books, periodicals and more books on the history and progress of education in 
Britain and abroad were acquired. 


Tue EpucaTionAL LIBRARY 


In 1867 the educational apparatus was removed elsewhere and the Educational Library 
stood alone. To it in 1876 was added a collection of books of general literature which had been 
formed for the use of Inspectors and other Officers at the central offices of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Whitehall. This survives as H.M. Inspectors collection of Specialist 
and Technical Books and is housed on the ground floor of the new library. Another addition 
to the Library at South Kensington was made in 1882 when it was decided that all the books 
from the Library of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, which were not required 
by the Staff of the Geological Survey, or by the Mining class, should be moved to South 
Kensington for the use of the professors and students of the National School of Science—courses 
of instruction in science then being given at South Kensington. 


SEPARATION OF THE Books 


In the year 1882 a Committee of Advice and Reference was set up to examine and report 
on the educational collections in the South Kensington Museum and it was decided to divide 
the books, those relating to Science forming a science library—those on art being added to the 
Art Library, and those on education forming a separate section by themselves. It was this 
section which at the end of 1896 was moved to Whitehall and was placed in the care of the office 
of Special Inquiries and Reports under the Directorship of Michael E. Sadler. The Library 
then contained about 7,000 volumes and a representative collection of British and foreign 
journals. 


Str. STEPHEN’s House 


In 1897 the Special Inquiries Department and the Library were moved to rooms at 
St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row. They were distributed among the different rooms occupied 
by the Officers of the Department and it was not possible to allow public access to the shelves. 
A special collection of books for loan to H.M. Inspectors was formed to overcome some of the 
difficulty. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION 


The next landmark in the history of the Library was the appointment of Mr. A. E. 
Twentyman as Librarian in 1903. To him fell the task of evolving a scheme for the classification 
and arrangement of the books when in 1908 they were moved to the new offices of the Board of 
Education in King Charles Street, Whitehall. Here oak bookshelves were provided and three 
large rooms on the ground floor were assigned to the now classified Library. 
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SourH KENsINGrON AGAIN: Ist WorLD WAR 

From 1917 to 1921 the Library found itself again in South Kensington, its offices having 
been taken over by the Ministry of Munitions, and when in October the Board returned to 
Whitehall the only accommodation available for the Library was in what were called the 
basement courts. There the books remained until the Board removed to Kingsway. 


BELGRAVE SQUARE: 2ND WaR 

On the outbreak of the Second World War temporary quarters had once more to be found— 
this time in Belgrave Square. Here under the watchful care of the second librarian, 
Miss Dorothy Shuckburgh, who was with the Board from 1905 to 1948, the Library survived 
the London blitz. Much of the collection was stored in places of especial safety for the duration 
of the war, but the work of indexing journals and new books was carried on. 


Ministry OF EpucaATion, CurRzON STREET 

In 1948 the Library moved with other sections of the Ministry to the offices in Curzon 
Street and for the past ten years was housed partly on the ground floor, where a reading room 
was provided and partly in the fortified basement—subterranean quarters outrivalling the 
basement courts of Whitehall. From these dungeons the books have now emerged and can now 
be found in pleasant surroundings in the newly built wing of the present building. The library 
occupies three floors—on the mezzanine floor are the Reading Room and administrative offices, 
housing the catalogue and the majority of the books on the history and progress of education in 
this and other countries, official papers, periodicals, bibliographies and general reference books. 
Directories, calendars, dictionaries, etc., are readily available here. A pamphlet box room is 
also provided. On the ground floor less current official papers—British and foreign are stored, 
and here too is H.M. Inspectors’ library of specialist and technical books and the specimen 
school text-books kept up to date by arrangement with the Publishers’ Association. Adjacent is 
the despatch room where books are collected, sorted, packed and unpacked on their way to and 
from Techers’ Short Courses throughout the year. 

A third portion of the Library is housed in stacks in the basement and this comprises bound 
and unbound periodicals—official papers, pamphlets and other archive material not in current 
demand. All floors are connected by stairs and a book lift. 

There are now over 150,000 books in the Library. They are arranged according to the 
decimal scheme devised by the first librarian with some modifications and changes. The card 
catalogue and subject-index to books and periodicals begun under his direction continues to 
grow, and is the guide for successive generations of readers. A monthly list of additions first 
issued in 1865 (Reference 13th Report of the Science and Art Department) is still issued and 
distributed within the Ministry and to other libraries and educationalists at home and abroad. 
About 3,000 books and official papers are added yearly by purchase and by gift. The Library 
still receives many annual reports and other documents from the Commonwealth, Europe and 
the U.S.A. by gift and by exchange. The Library is rich in histories of education, especially the 
histories of individual universities, colleges, schools and associations. It has a valuable collection 
of biographies of educationalists and many treatises on the theory and principles of education. 
There are important collections of books on psychology and child study, youth services and adult 
education. The emphasis is still upon comparative education and the library is well stocked with 
books and background material for this study. Other important sections cover technical and 
vocational education curriculum and methods of teaching. 

Besides official documents, pamphlets and books the Library has a valuable collection of 
British and foreign periodicals with bound volumes of some of the first issues of these. Over 300 
journals on education and relevant subjects are subscribed for yearly—some are bound for 
permanent reference, others are cut and extracts are bound separately or collected in bound 
volumes of miscellanies. All are indexed, and this subject index to periodicals which, like the 
subject index to books is chronologically arranged, forms one of the most useful sources of 
information for research workers. 

The Library has several special collections—The Grenfell collection of books on physical 
education which contains interesting material for comparative studies of this subject: a collection 
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of specimen school text books British and foreign: a library of specialist books for the use of 


H.M. Inspectors on subjects ranging from English literature, language, history, geography and 
science to engineering and housecralt: a collection of children’s books for exhibition and the 
Reverend Richard Brooke collection of books on pedagogy. It was in the year 1864 that the 
Reverend Richard Brooke, of Oakforth House, Selby, presented to the Science and Art 
Department 792 books “curious as illustrating the history and progress of education in this 
country’’. Until 1959 these books were kept in the Science Library. 

There are some rare books in this collection but the Library’s most precious possession is a 
first edition of Roger Ascham’s ‘‘Scholemaster or plaine and perfite way of teachying children 
to understand, write and speake the Latin tong . . .”’. This was printed by John Daye in 1570. 
For those interested in the history of education the works of many pioneers of education such as 
Sarah Trimmer, Maria Edgeworth, Robert Owen, Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, Sir Joshua Fitch 
and others are all available for reference in the Library. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 

With all these resources old and new at its command, and furnished with current reference 
books, indexes and guides the Library plays an active part not only in the day to day information 
work of the Ministry but as a research library for students of education from all countries. The 
main collection is for reference as the Library receives many calls for information by telephone 
and letter. Students of education, British and foreign, use the Reading Room on long and short 
term programmes of research. An average of eight to nine hundred visitors are recorded yearly, 
but this figure does not include those who come for general enquiries daily. Books are lent— 
but only to officers of the Ministry and H.M. Inspectors, who also borrow, in large quantities, 
books for exhibition at Teachers’ courses. An average of 13,00 books is lent each year. 

The Library is open daily for consultation from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. except on Saturdays 
and Public Holidays. 
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MEMORABILIA 


A CompLetep YEAR 

As the year draws to its close one looks 
over one’s shoulder to see if anything tan- 
gible remains on the landscape behind that 
has been memorable from a library stand- 
point. It is a good exercise for, as a rule, we 
can perceive an occasional event, personality 
or something else that has been significant 
and may be memorable for the future ; for, 
however good memories may be, we need 
not dwell upon them unless they have affected 
library thought and practice. There may 
have been books that will endure, amongst 
other things, but my column is not a literary 
one, even if I consider books to excel by far 
anything with which I have to deal ; there 
is no need for me to dwell upon that. What 
then ? I should place first in 1959 the revival 
of the building aspirations, even activities, of 
the authorities of many types of library. The 
universities as at Hull, Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham ; the towns Liverpool, Birmingham 
City, Holborn, Kensington, Norwich, Coven- 
try, Bradford—all have taken steps and 
several are advanced otherwise towards 
larger or enlarged main buildings. Smaller 
towns, even to the smallest, are opening new 
branches, or revising and extending older 
central libraries. The counties have moved 
so often towards new branches that almost 
every annual report contains some account 
of one or more. Van libraries, from Gilling- 
ham in Kent to Cornwall, and northward 
all the way, seem to appear ; indeed not 
only seem. Then it has been a publicity 
year. The Library Association is embarking 
on public relations in a systematic manner, 
but the stream of publicity that pours from 
libraries such as Hull, whose many general 
and special lists make us breathless, Islington 
which parallels them, and smaller places, 
Gillingham, Swindon, practically every lib- 
rary that owns a duplicator, or can afford to 
print, issues publicity of more or less enduring 
interest. Lectures still persist, in spite of T.V. 
and so many other competitors. Children’s 
libraries rise newly or are newly enlarged at 
such rate that it must be difficult to staff 
them. And issues mount with the months. 

One could go on like this. The Library 
Association lost its chief officers and now has 
new ones. Gratitude to the old ; good fortune 
to the incomers |! The Conference was by no 


means the worst we have had; and the 
presidency of Lord Attlee alone would have 
made it memorable. The various branches 
and sections of the Association have never 
had greater vitality, and promise more, 
although occasionally we hear that the 
attendances of some of the meetings are not 
as good as they might be. 

The year saw the passing of some of our 
oldest librarians. Doubleday, Headicar, 
Ethel Gerard, C. J. Purnell, Cyril Barnard, 
amongst many whose influence may remain. 

Our eyes, too, may well be fixed on the 
activities of the National Central Library 
and of the new Lending Library Unit of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research with the activities of which Dr. 
Urquhart has been stirring so many library 
dovecots. 

These are a few of the things of a good 
year which heralds probably more _possi- 
bilities than any since 1919 : a good thought 
in which my readers will approach the 
Christmas season, which has its own special 
library activities. 


ANOTHER REACTION 

By way of expression of local feeling on the 
Roberts Report, I quote via the Rawtenstall 
Public Library report, which has just 
reached me, the following from an editorial 
in the Rossendale Free Press :— 

“So far as Rawtenstall is concerned, it is 
our firm belief that the town should fight to 
the bitter end to keep control of its library 
service. It possesses one of the finest lib- 
raries in the country for a town of its size— 
in the building, in the stock, and in the 
facilities provided. It is a storehouse of local 
information and knowledge, the cultural 
centre of the town if you like. As such its 
control should remain in the hands of the 
Borough Council and not in remote com- 
mittees or officials at Preston. In some cases 
centralisation and county control can be 
beneficial, but in this case there is no 
guarantee the town would get even as good 
a service’. 

Our readers now know the answers to this 
claim. Of course no guarantee of a better 
service would be given ; only the inference 
as part of the large Lancashire system with 
a stock approaching 1} millions of books and 
expenditure of £342 thousand pounds it 
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might have certain further possibilities. That 
is, however, not my point here. The quota- 
tion is merely a good specimen of many, of 
the opposition that the appropriation of 
small town libraries, if it ever is proposed 
to legislate for it, must encounter. 

SOME MORE OF THE NortTH-WEstT 

While I am in the North-West another 

reference seems appropriate to the always 
welcome V.W. Newsletter. I noted recently 
that Miss Jane Downton of Preston had 
become honorary editor. For domestic 
reasons she has had, too soon, to relinquish 
it, and she has been succeeded by Mr. W. W. 
Yeates who, recently Deputy librarian at 
Plymouth, has become Borough Librarian of 
Blackburn. He will do the work well and 
no doubt show in it the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Best-Harris is electrifying the 
South-West. In this number this is demon- 
strated by large changes in the physical 
aspect of Blackburn lending libraries on 
which the Deputy Librarian, Mr. J. K. 
Mealor, contributes an article to the Septem- 
ber-October number. These involved the 
removal of news and reading room to a 
temporary annexe recently and the conver- 
sion of the hall so freed into a much larger 
children’s library, and has increased the 
adult lending library space by 50% New 
lighting and furnishing have proved success- 
ful in making a dull and drab library into an 
attractive one, and ‘“‘the Council has been 
far-sighted enough to provide for a sub- 
stantial increase in the book-fund”. Good. 
It is one more evidence of the expanding 
activity of many libraries. 

CHILpREN’s LIBRARIANS 

Wandsworth has now, an evening paper 

tells me, a children’s librarian in each of its 
13 libraries. As the librarian is the axle 
upon which a junior library revolves, this 
provides the largest metropolitan borough 
with good power for the production of 
methods, and, congratulating Mr. Corbett 
on his good fortune, no doubt one of many 
results of his perception and energy, I may 
say we expect good things of it. 


There is, however, a dearth of children’s 
librarians and it exists in many countries. 


The note on the Canadian advertisement 
below seems to suggest this. The reports I 
have time to read suggest it too. Hull 
devotes a couple of paragraphs to the 
matter ; the influence, it is thought, of T.V. 
is such that children are not armed, as 
adults are, against the streams of mass com- 
munication which reach them from every- 
where ; books and libraries are therefore 
most important if individual thought and 
action are not to be impaired. “Because 
of this, the shortage of children’s librarians 
in Hull is perturbing.”” Many explanations 
might be given although some would be 
only theory. We can easily suppose that 
all women do not want what they may feel 
to be the circumscribed conditions of work 
with children and, more erroneously, con- 
finement to their books. And men would 
possibly feel it even more. If they had the 
vocation, they could easily feel that a larger 
initial salary and larger prospects and much 
the same appeal would be found in teaching, 
not realizing it to be a very different occupa- 
tion. That being so, the first remedy is to 
pay the children’s librarian as well as the 
teacher and to make a life career in it 
possible ; always, however, making it also 
possible for her or him, if you please—to 
pass temporarily or permanently to other 
library work. At the moment, I suggest, 
there are no other inducements than these, 
except to those who are already determined 
to work with children. 


F.L.A. not ENouGH ? 

Canadian librarians are somewhat worried 
about the competition for library positions 
they face from British librarians. They have 
apparently decided that the F.L.A., plus a 
university degree, is the minimum qualifi- 
cation that the Canadian L.A. should 
recognize. It appears to them that British 
librarians are accepting posts at salaries 
below their own standards. No doubt this 
will sort itself out in time. It must be 
galling to them that, while they argue in the 
fashion mentioned, a Canadian public library 
asks British children’s librarians if they 
would like to come to Canada, in sight of 
the Rocky Mountains. “A.L.A. qualifica- 
tions are preferred, but if you have something 
less and want new experience, please apply. 


Salary up to $3,600.00 depending on 
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qualifications’. Then, over there, what is 
to be said of the appointment of British 
librarians as editors of The Library Journal 
and the H. W. Wilson Library Bulletin ? 


* * * 


A PLEASANT LIBRARY 

I quote from the N.W. Newsletter a des- 
cription, by S. Roberts of the University 
and Research Section (N.W. Group), of the 
library of the I.C.I. (Pharmaceuticals 
Division) Research Department at Adderley 
Park. “There can scarcely be another 
library in the area which enjoys such beauti- 
ful surroundings. An exciting modern build- 
ing set well back from the road in rolling 
parkland stands on the edge of a wooded lake 
and it was with some difficulty that we were 
persuaded to enter the building at all. But 
we found, however, that the library was well 
able to stand up to the competition of its 
surroundings, both in the good taste of its 
furnishings and the bright orderliness of its 
books”’. 

Pleasant indeed, but of course it is a 
special library and not, I suppose, open 
after dark. Are public libraries wisely placed 
in parks? I know of Firth Park at Sheffield 
but, alas, have not seen it, and I think 
Hammersmith Central Library is in a park. 
The Ashburton Library at Croydon is in a 
park of the same name. Do readers ever 
hesitate nowadays to leave the main road 
after dark and to approach by a pathway, 
often through trees, a library ? 

* * * 


LIBRARIANS AND “RESCUED PAROCHIAL 
LIBRARIES” 

There was a letter from Miss Marion 
Johnson, F.L.A. in the T.L.S. of October 
23rd which caused me some perturbation. 
It concerns the anxiety some church members, 
but too few of them apparently, feel for the 
future of books which are, or have been, in 
parochial libraries and pleads for money and 
trained skill to ensure their preservation in 
the heart of the Diocese to which they 
belong. A vicar with a valuable, neglected 
collection was advised to consult “a man 
holding a responsible position in a county 
library. Without delay, the latter contacted 
an American dealer who, on seeing the 
books, came near to obtaining them for the 
value of the bindings.’”” How these were 


rescued Miss Johnson does not say. She 


goes on to tell us of a county library head- 
quarters “which lends out early printed 
books on demand, with no guarantee that 
they will be restored to the collection from 
which they were taken. A county library, by 
its very nature is no safe home for a parochial 
library.” She is sceptical too about the 
safety of a large public library or new 
university library. One “institution”’ regularly 
“restores’’ printed books by inappropriate 
rebinding, including trimming, and so on. 
The suggestion that a bishop should appoint 
to the appropriate diocesan body a librarian 
or archivist to advise, she meets with the 
remark that “archivists are not usually also 
librarians, and as the matter in question is 
mainly in the field of printed books the 
archivist is not appropriate’ and, further, 
says that it would be better for the authorities 
to consult the Bibliographical Society than 
the Library Association. 


In the 7.L.S. for November 13th, the 
Dean of Gloucester, acknowledges Miss 
Johnson’s letter and writes that the Central 
Council for Care of Churches “knew that in 
several cases already the libraries of ‘red 
brick’ universities and of various towns and 
cities had come to the rescue and that 
members of university, urban public and 
county library staffs and archivists had 
freely given valuable help’’ ; that these were 
to be found in every area and would probably 
be known to the clergy. The Dean continues, 
“It is most distressing to read of the ignorance 
of some of the library staffs described in 
Miss Johnson’s letter, and one wonders if 
there is not something seriously wrong with 
the system of recruitment, training and 
examinations which permits such things to 
be. Indeed the roots of the trouble may lie 
deeper, in our general educational system, 
since the clergy, too, have often so little 
sense of the non-monetary value of the 
ancient books, and show so little interest and 
wisdom in looking after them.” 


I have thought this matter worth a 
longer consideration than a few letters in 
our leading literary weekly may produce. 
Miss Johnson naturally does not name any 
delinquent. As ‘to the qualifications of 
librarians in this matter, Miss Johnson her- 
self is one of them and has served in county 
as well as university libraries. 
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L.A. Prize Essay, 1960 


The subjects set by the assessors are as 
follows : 

1. The alleged failure of the public, or 
other library, to retain the Teen-Ager, who 
may have been a user of the junior library in 
childhood, with a study of possible remedies. 

2. Librarianship one world. 

3. Produce, with explanations, a Draft 
Bill, which embodies for legislation the 
findings of the Roberts’ Report, and incor- 
porating desirable features which may have 
been omitted from the Report. 


THe New 

I am told that the proposed new Syllabus 
for the L.A. examinations is not yet ready 
for public announcement ; and also that a 
certain determined opposition to it, as 
“likely to wreck the profession’, is rising. 
Slowly go, safely go, is good sense in such 


matters and I suggest the withholding of 


criticism until we see completely what is 


involved. We have seen in part, of course. 
* * * 


PITMAN 
BOOKS 


The World of Jewel Stones 


By Michael Weinstein. A full survey of the history, 
chemistry, location, processing and aor. of all 
precious jewels and stones. — net 


Electric Wiring Diagrams 


By W. Perren Maycock. 5th Edition by R. H. Ladley. 
A new edition of a widely used work of reference for 
all concerned with—or engaged in—electric wiring of 
any kind. 15/- net 


PorTRAITS 

In the last Report, 1957-8, of Glasgow 
public libraries is an excellent portrait of the 
retired City librarian, Mr. Andrew B. 
Paterson, who served the city for 50 years 
and was the chief for 13. In that time the 
developments were worthy of the great 
traditions set by Francis T. Barrett, and 
wonderfully sustained by Septimus A. Pitt 
and his successors ; his chief work in my 
view being the adaptation of the fine Royal 


Exchange Building to serve the needs of 


Stirling’s Library and the Commercial 
Library. If my memory serves Glasgow was 
the first place in Great Britain to establish a 
commercial library as part of public library 
service. 

This providing of portraits as part of the 
acknowledgement made in annual reports 
of the work of librarians is a_ pleasant 
process, more common probably in America 


than here. There was an excellent one of 


James Ross in the Bristol report of 1952-3, 
and I seem to recall others. No doubt these 
and many more are collected in the Library 


Association Library. 


Prescription for Partnership 


By William Wallace. ‘How can men work effectively 
and peaceably together ?’ This is the question posed 
and analysed in this new book. 25/- net 


Principles of 
Electronic Instruments 
and Instrumentation 


By Gordon R. Partridge. Covers the fundamental 
principles and technique in an outstandingly clear and 
easy-to-read manner 40/- net 


The Amateur Photographer's 
Hand Book 


By Aaron Sussman. Sth Edition. A new edition of one 
the most comprehensive books ever written for the 


amateur photographer. 35/-— net 


Business Computer 
Symposium 


This book comprises all the papers (with discussions) 
read at the Business Computer Symposium held 
during the 1958 Electronic Computer Exhibition at 
Olympia. 75/- net 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Dosrée (Bonamy) English literature in the 
early Eighteenth Century, 1700-1740. 
1959- 12701 pp. Demy 8vo. (Oxford 
history of English literature, v. vii.) 
Oxford Univ. Pr. 42s. net. 

To commend to librarians any new volume 
of the Oxford series is a superfluity ; the 
Oxford English Literature challenges com- 
parison for accuracy, detail, and its superb 
bibliographical work with any such history. 
It is essential in every library. Librarian 
students for years have been acquainted with 
Bonamy Dobrée as one who focuses the 
latest results of scholarship, and this massive 
and detailed study of forty years, the 
Augustan Age, will surely supersede any 

revious work as the main textbook for one 
half of the L.A. Final Literature Examination 
on its period. It not only expounds the 
great authors as indeed would be expected 
as a matter of course, but “however high’’, 
to quote the author, “the great ones may be, 
it is always well to remember that Grub 

Street is always there’’ and, so, “‘“many small 

fry are referred to, some even discussed at 

great length’’ to set the background fully. 

After the main text (568 pages) is a chrono- 

logical table to which continuous reference 

should be made in reading it, setting out for 
every year in parallel columns the public 
events, literary history, verse, prose, and 
drama (date of acting) ; and this is followed 
by a selective bibliography covering the 
bibliographies, works of reference, general 
collections and anthologies, and general and 
special studies of all types ; and then an 
alphabetical list of authors with summarised 
but nevertheless quite adequately com- 
prehensive bibliographies. An index con- 
cludes. In his dedication, the author des- 
cribes the book as the most sustained labour 
of his life, which in the preface he tells us 
has taken more than twenty years to write. 

Such labours and such a result command 

our gratitude. 

Vickery (B. C.) Classification and indexing 
in science. 1959. 19+235 pp. Ed. 2; 
revised. Butterworth’s Scientific Publi- 


cations. 30s. 

This excellent book was reviewed in The 
Library World (v. 60, p. 58, 1958), and it is 
gratifying that within a year a_ second 
edition is required. That Mr. Vickery is no 


casual reviser will be inferred from the fact 
that this edition has 72 more pages. The 
chapters on mechanical selection and on 
indexing have been transposed and expanded 
and that on the future of information 
retrieval has been rewritten to include the 
developments under discussion at the Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific Informa- 
tion which Mr. Vickery attended in Washing- 
ton in November last year. 

The search for precise, flexible subject 
analysis and its recording needs “‘a common 
language for machine searching”’ and other 
techniques, and here we are given good aid. 
The book is as lucid as the subjects dealt 
with can be made, but it is not the easiest 
reading and deserves the serious study it 
requires. Its adoption as a teaching text- 
book in its own field is some assurance of its 
enduring quality. 


Jatovec (Karel) The Violin makers of 
Bohemia, including craftsmen of Moravia 
and Slovakia. London: Anglo-Italian 
Publications Ltd. 1949. Text, 128 pp. ; 
Plates of 319 instruments ; 622 makers’ 
labels, etc. ; map; diagrams. 12 X 9} ins. 63s. 
The London distributors of this handsome 

folio are Books for Pleasure Ltd.,; Spring 

Place, London, N.W.5. 

A work of considerable research and 
importance, with a detailed history of the 
widely spread incidence of violin making in 
the rather mixed communities in Bohemia 
and the adjacent territories, some of it by 
families extending over many generations, 
as that of the Homulkas, a Czech family, 
working from 1796 for nearly a century. The 
detail is very complete as to persons, the 
quality of the violins, their sizes, materials, 
and other characteristics. As will be inferred 
from the details in the heading here, the 
bulk of the book is of plates, the first group 
illustrating the belly, back and side of each 
instrument, the second the labels, the third 
is of line drawings of the outlines of several 
designs, and the map records the dwelling 
places of the makers. Together they form a 
very comprehensive reference work in a 
field not before so fully cultivated. It is a 
companion volume to the author’s earlier 
large book on the great craftsmen of the 
Italian violin. It has been printed in 
Czechoslovakia carefully and well ; and is 
published at a reasonable price. 
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LisroweL (Judith) Manual of modern 
manners : a practical up-to-date guide for 
all occasions. 1959. 287 pp. Odham’s 
Pr. 2is. 

A pleasant specimen of the etiquette book 
which is popular ; well-produced and tellingly 
illustrated with line drawings by Jill Franksen. 
Every occasion of behaviour formal and 
informal from birth to death, modes of 
address, letters for most occasions, orders of 
precedence, and so on are simply and 
effectively given, and there are extras in the 
form of foreign phrases in common use, and 
14 pp. of useful abbreviations. As a reference 
book it would have been better for an index. 


Sunpay Times, Publisher. A basic record 
library. 
Pt. 1. Classical music on record, by 
Desmond Shaw Taylor and others. 


Pt. 2. Fifty basic jazz records, by Iain 
Lang 

1959; 95 pp., cr. 8vo, stiff card wrapper. 

2s. 6d. 


A handy, manageable selection of 100 
records covering chronologically orchestral 
works from Vivaldi, (1675-1741) to Johann 
Strauss (1825-1899) ; from Brahms to Sir 
William Walton ; and Chamber and Solo, 
Choral Music and Songs, and Opera, each 
category represented by 20 discs. 


The jazz part lists 50 records “covering 
every development in jazz’’. 

The work is for the beginner ; the notes 
are authoritative and quite simple. It has 
definite uses for the librarian. An index of 
composers completes it. 


SuMMERHAYS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR Horse- 
MEN. Compiled by R. S. Summerhays. 
Ed. 2, 1959. xv, 342 pp. Illus.—1 coloured. 
8 in. x 54 ins., clo. Warne. 18s. 


In the catalogue of horse-lovers this must 
be an invaluable item. The veteran com- 
piler, for many years managing director of 
one of the biggest hunting and hacking 
stables in Europe was the first editor (for 13 
years) of Riding and for 40 years has been 
a judge of all the principal breeds of horses 
and ponies, and in earlier years hunted, 
played polo, rode in all the Arab Horse 
300 miles endurance tests in the early 


twenties and was Civilian Remount Pur- 
chasing Officer to the War Office in 1914. 
His wide knowledge shown in 3,000 dictionary 
entries here is supplemented by 27 articles 
by recognized authorities. Lists of hunts, 
societies, and, in abbreviated form, show- 
jumping rules, complete a volume which 
has in its 25 full-page illustrations, 80 line 
illustrations in the text, and 3 full-page 
diagrams exhibiting the points of the horse. 
In view of the ever-increasing popularity of 
racing and especially of show-jumping, this 
book is the handiest, and relatively the 
cheapest, work of rapid reference in its class 
that we know. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS Published upto and 
including 1880—New Series A-Z, by R. A. Peddie 


This is possibly the most important work of its kind, a 
chance purchase of only 84 copies enabling us to offer 
this work direct at the reduced price of only 
£10 10s. 
Also purchased and offered at reduced price are 
the following : 
A TEXT BOOK ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, by David 
B. Boswell 
This is an outstanding, well-indexed work of some 
208 pp. dealing with every aspect, including such 
icems as Type & Typography, Illustrations, Book- 
binding, Aesthetics of Good Book Production, Docu- 
mentary Reproductions, etc., etc. Proof Correcting 
Marks and other items are within the extensive 
Appendix, and, published at 30s., this work can now 
be offered at only ais. 
A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP —Classi- 
fied Tables for the Arrangement of all Material 
relating to Library Economy, by James D. 
Stewart, M.B.E., F.L.A. 
An extremely thorough and detailed work, this 
Tabulation is a must for every Library, and, published 
at 35s., may be offered at the reduced price of 25s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION AND 
CATALOGUING, by J. D. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A. 
An outstanding example of its kind, this thoroughly 
indexed and well-illustrated work is another must for 
the shelves of all Libraries, a work of this kind meriting 
no further comment.  Excellently executed with 
frontispiece, this book was originally published at 153s. 
and may now be offered at gs. 6d. 


SINCE ALL THESE TITLES ARE AVAILABLE 
IN LIMITED QUANTITIES ONLY, EARLY 
ORDERING IS ESSENTIAL 

Now available on Micro-Film: 

* PALMER’S INDEX TO THE TIMES 1790-1905” 
Also some bound quarterly volumes for the same 
years and practically the full period for 1906-1941 


eeecse H. PORDES Publisher & Bookseller 


138 New Cavendish St., London, W.1. MUSeum 5250. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p”’. 
22nd October, 1959. 

Sir, Book THEFTs 

In October, 1957, and July, 1958, I wrote 
two articles on thefts of books from public 
libraries. Now I read in Liaison that Norwich 
is thinking of dropping token charging. “‘We 
find’’, says Mr. Hepworth, “that borrowers 
get very annoyed when they are sent a notice 
for an overdue book that cannot tell them 
what the book is.’’ This passage means, 
unless I am mistaken, that a token library 
does not know what books its readers have 
borrowed. I know no method more likely 
(1) to encourage readers not to return books, 
(2) to incite usually honest people to be 
dishonest, and (3) to attract the born spiv 
and thief. 


I wish someone would write a_ short 
historical article on the token. The Tabard 
Inn token library began about 1896. Its 
books, in handsome black-on-red wrappers of 
stout paper, were deposited in shops in many 
parts of London and the near suburbs. Any 
subscriber holding a Tabard book or a 
Tabard token could borrow from any of the 
Tabard deposits, which were marked by 
swinging inn signs bearing the Tabard 
picture. This gay but losing adventure soon 
came to an end. I believe (but cannot be 
sure) that Messrs. Boots copied their token 
libraries from the Tabard. But I don’t think 
the Tabard company was the first in the field. 


TV is no threat whatever to good libraries 
of knowledge-holding books: it is altogether 
too superficial. The greatest threat to a free 
public library system is theft of book stock. 
Public burdens ever increase, and the time 
must come when finance committees will 
heal, in their own way, this running sore in 
our service unless we do so first by tightening 
administration. Moreover, the wastage of 
stock by readers who keep books too long 
alter they have read them must be cut. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


23 Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 10. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 

17th November, 1959. 
Sir, 

May I, in the interests of fair play, be 
granted the courtesy of your columns to 
reply to some statements by your contributor, 
Mr. Jack Dove, in his article ““The Annual 
Conference of the Library Association, 
Torquay, 1959” which appeared in your 
issue dated October, 1959. 

Far from being “left to smart . . .”” my 
feeling were :— (a) surprise, at the paucity 
of reply to my comments ; (b) distress, that 
Sir Sidney, for whom I have nothing but 
respect and admiration, had ascribed to 
himself a derogation (the dancer, in Figaro’s 
jibe) that was obviously aimed at “‘a county 
council’”’—even the gods nod sometimes” ; 
(c) mild disgust and sorrow, that the un- 
favourable impression I had gained at 
Southport in 1955, of a Library Association 
Conference, was reinforced by the intolerant 
unmannerly behaviour of some members of 
the audience in Torquay. 

Your contributor, apparently, shared their 
feelings for, in his article, he falls over him- 
self in his eagerness to cast a stone, and 
becomes unintelligible. 

As for not supplying “a single original 
thought”—why pick on me? No other 
speaker, so far as I am aware, supplied any- 
thing but a comment, or comments, on the 
Report—how could he in the paltry three 
minutes allowed? But perhaps your con- 
tributor would like the suggestion I intended 
to offer, if time allowed, for a cartoon of 
Chapter 3 of the Report—the picture of a 
big bully about to steal a little child’s sweets 
with the caption “if yer can swim 3 yards 
wiv a mill-stone round yer neck, then I 
won't pinch yer sweets’’. 

The impression your contributor leaves on 
my mind is one of sycophancy, in view of 
the fulsome flattery of Sir Sidney in the 
preceding part of his article, and of a kind 
of cowardice, in attacking one who might 
be thought to be unknown and of little 
consequence. I looked in vain for his 
comment on the proposer of the vote of 
thanks to the Presidential Address. 

ALEXANDER R. SLADE, 

Councillor. Chairman, Libraries and Arts 

Committee, Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
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